FOREWORD

seriously by everyone who is engaged in the teaching
of infants. They fling down a challenge. I venture to
say that, of all the departments, the infants' is the most
important; it should always be u the most advanced of
the three." Every infants' school that is already in the
van of progress should make its aim to remain there:
the aim of the others should be to catch up with the
best.

Both these aims will be greatly assisted by Miss
Gertrude Hume's new book. She has collected, and
condensed into very concise paragraphs, all the best
devices to be found in the more progressive schools, and
has appended a large number of *her own. Her wide
experience has enabled her to survey schools of almost
every type, and to record the best that can be found.
In addition, her ingenuity and insight have enabled
her to plan a number of teaching methods, which are
based on sound psychology and have been tried out in
actual practice by her own pupils., Those who follow
her suggestions will, therefore (so far as it is possible to
learn such things from books at second hand), really
be adopting the very methods that have already brought
success to the successful school. Further, by catching
the spirit and accepting the general principles that
inspire Miss Hume's pages, they will be able, not merely
to copy the concrete devices she describes, but (what
is far more desirable) to go forward in the same
scientific way, meeting their own special problems,
making their own adjustments, and, by constant
experiment and observation, learning how to aid the
dull child more effectively and how to make the utmost
of the bright.

Every psychologist, I tl^ink, will agree that the teaching

-in the infants' department is at once the most crucial

and the most difficult.  Psychology has of late insisted

that the child's character and mind are formed during
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